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SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE UNDER THE 
AUTHORITY OF CONGRESS.* 


The Federal Constitution invests congress with power to “make all 

needful rules and regulations,” respecting the territories belonging to 
the United States—to “exercise exclusive jurisdiction in all cases 
whatsoever” over the District of Columbta,—and “to regulate com- 
merce among the several states.” ; 

The territory of Florida at the last census contained 15,501 slaves. 
Abolitionists, regarding slavery as unjust, cruel, and sinful, have peti- 
tioned congress to make such needful rules and ‘regulations r respecting 
that territory, as shall relieve it from so baneful an institution. If this 
prayer proves them to be fanatics, incendiaries, and nullifiers, they are 
at a loss to understand why these epithets have never been applie "d to 
the congress of 1787, for enacting that in the territory north-west of the 
Ohio “there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted”—nor to the congress of 1799, which, while the consti- 
tution still authorized the states to import slaves, made “rules and regu- 


lations” for giving immediate emancipation to every slave that might | 


he introduced into the territory of Mississippi from beyond the limits 
of the United States}—nor to the congress of 1820, for enacting “ that 
in all that territory ceded by France to the United States under the 
name of Lousiana which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes of north latitude, not included within the limits of the state of 
Missouri, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 
shall be and is hereby for ever prohibited.” 

It is also extraordinary that Rurvs Kine should have ventured in 
1819 to utter the following language in the United States’ Senate, 
“The power to make all needful regulations, includes the power to 
determine what regulations are needful, and if a regulation prohibiting 
slavery within any territory of the United States be (as it has been) 
deemed needful, congress possess the power to make the same, and 
moreover to pass all laws nece ssary to carry this power into execution.” 
Equally extraordinary is it that Danse Wessrer should have set his 
name to a document asserting that “the power of congress over its own 


* This tract is one of the chapters of an enlarged edition of Jay’s Inquiry, 
now preparing for the press, which the author has kindly allowed us to publish 
in advance.—Eb. 

+ See act of April, 1799. 
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territories, is by the 7 terms of the constitution unlimited. If in its 
om er it be needful for the benefit of a territory to enact a prohi- 

ition of slavery, it would seem to be as much within its power of 
legislation as any other ordinary act of legislation.”* 

The power of congress over its territories is enlarged, if possible, in 
relation to the DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA by the peculiar phrase- 
ology of the constitution. ‘The authority of the British parliament over 
its colonies, however great, is still limited, and a claim to “exclusive 
fegislation in all cases whatsoever,” would produce a rebellion. Yet 
such is the jurisdiction expressly and unequivocally granted over the 
District. Let us see to what minute subjects this jurisdiction is actually 
applied. ‘“'The United States have ever claimed absolute and exclusive 
property in the streets. Their claim has been sustained by a grave 
decision of the Supreme Court, from which it appears that the United 
States may close the streets improved at our expense, sell the land, 
and place the proceeds in the public treasury.”—Memorial of the corpo- 
ration of the city of Washington to congress, 16 Dec., 1835. 

On the 24th May, 1828, congress passed a law permitting the corpo- 
rations of Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, to subscribe for 
stock in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. Congress imposes 
taxes on the District, appoints magistrates, regulates the fees of office, 
builds bridges, macadamizes roads, incorporates Banks, Colleges, and 
Medical Societies; gives mechanics a lien on the buildings they erect, 
and prescribes the powers of city corporations. What ingenuity, then, 
can frame a plausible argument against its power to regulate or interdict 
property in human beings on its own soil; a power claimed and 
exercised in a greater or less degree by the legislature of every slave 
state in the Union? 

If congress does not possess this power, certainly no other govern- 
ment does, and the District presents the singular spectacle of a civilized 
community in which a portion of the inhabitants may be subjected to 
every imaginable outrage, and utterly denied all legal protection; and 
to crown the revolting absurdity, this state of things is rendered per- 
petual by the absence of any authority to change it. But it is said 
by northern politicians eager for southern votes, that although congress 
possess the constitutional power to abolish slavery in the district, good 
faith forbids its exercise, because had Virginia and Maryland supposed 
this power would ever be exercised, they would not have made the 
cessions which now form the District. 

It would be indeed a singular argument before a court of justice for 
the recovery of an estate that had been unconditionally conveyed in 
fee, that the owner did not improve it in the manner the grantor had 
axpected. But the plea is as false as it is invalid. The constitution 
was adopted before the cessions were made, and we find in the debates 
respecting it in the Virginia convention, that the extent of the juris- 
diction to be exercised by congress over the proposed District was 
clearly understood—we give a few extracts from the speeches. 

Mr. George Mason. “Thought there were few clauses in the 


* Memorial of the citizens of Boston drafted by a committee of which Mr. 
Webster was chairman, and signed by him. 
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constitution so dangerous as that which gave congress exclusive power 
of legislation within the ten miles square. This clause gave them 
unlimited authority in every possible case in the District.” 

Mr. Grayson. “ Unless you consider the ten miles square as a 
state, persons bound to labor, who shall escape therein, will not be 
delivered up, for they are only to be delivered up after they shall have 
escaped into a state. After mature deliberation he could not find that 
the ten miles square was to be looked upon even as part of a state, 
but to be totally independent of all, subject to the exclusive legislation 
of congress.” | 

Mr. Patrick Henry. “Congress have a right, by this clause, to 
make a law that such a district shall be set apart for any purpose they 
please, and that any man who shall act contrary to their commands 
within the ten miles square shall be hanged.”—Elliott’s illustrations of 
Federal Constitution. 

We are not aware that the most “reckless” abolitionists have ever 
iven to the “exclusive jurisdiction” a more liberal construction than 
id these distinguished Virginians, and yet our craven statesmen would 

fain persuade us that it never otpaeel to the people of Virginia and 
Maryland, that this jurisdiction might one day be exercised for the 
protection of the inalienable nghts of man! ‘T'rue it is, they did not 
object to the extent of jurisdiction because it might be favorable to 
human liberty. Men, women, and children, were not then the staple 
exports of Virginia and Maryland, and it is only since the cultivation 
of cotton, that our land has been afflicted with pro-slavery potiticians 
and divines. No Virginia statesman at that day would have dared to 
object to this clause because it gave congress power to abolish slavery 
in the District. In the very convention in which Patrick Henry com- 
plained of the unlimited grant of jurisdiction, he exclaimed, speaking 
of slavery, “I repeat it again, that it would rejoice my very soul, that: 
every one of my fellow beings was emancipated ;” and we are all 
familiar with Jefferson’s denunciations of slavery. Washington also 
declared that he would never purchase another slave, and that he 
would give his suffrage for the abolition of slavery by legislative 
authority. William Pinckney in 1789, pronounced in the Maryland 
House of Delegates, an eloquent and indignant invective against 
slavery, exclaiming, “In the name of God should we not attempt to 
wipe away this stigma, as far as the impressions of the times will 
allow? If we dare not strain legislative authority so as to root up the 
evil at once, let us do all we dare, and lop the exuberance of its bran- 
ches. I would sooner temporize than do nothing. At least we should 
show our wishes by it.” 

To talk about the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
half a century after its cession, being a breach of faith towards those 
who made the cession, is to insult the revolutionary patriots of the South 
by bringing them down to the moral level of the lynch clubs and poli- 
ticians of the present day. And is it one of the innumerable charges 
against abolitionists that they are soliciting congress to perpetrate this 
breach of faith? Alas for the morality of our country! multitudes 
participate in their guilt. In 1828, eleven hundred inhabitants of the 
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Dist ict petitioned congress for the gradual abolition of slavery amon 
them. ‘Ine same year the Legislature of Pennsylvania eecnahet 
thei: membe\s of congress to procure, if possible, an act abolishing the 
system. In 1829, the House of Representatives directed the committce 
of the District to “inquire into the expediency of providing by law for 
the gradual abolition of slavery in the District.” ‘The same year the 
New York assembly voted to instruct the members of congress from 
that state “to make every possible exertion,” to effect the passage of a 
law for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

In 1836, the Legislature of Vermont “ Resotvep, that congress do 
possess the power to abolish slavery fa the District of Columbia.” 

In 1837, the Massachusetts Senate “Resotvep, that congress 
having exclusive legislation in the District of Columbia, possess the 
right to abolish slavery and the slave-trade therein, and that the early 
exercise of such right is demanded by the enlightened sentiment of the 
civilized world, by the principles of the revolution, and by humanity.” 

Not only is slavery in the District maintained by the authority of con- 
ress, but under the same authority free men are converted into slaves 

a process, which for shameful injustice and enormous wickedness, 
has no parallel in the despoisms of Russia or Turkey. Any justice 
of ihe peace in the city of Washington, may, on no other evidence than 
a dark complexion, cause a free citizen to be immured in the United 
States’ prison on the charge of being suspected of being a fugitive slave. 
Notice is then given in the newspapers of his commitment, and his 
master is required to take away his property. But being free, no 
master of course releases him from his dungeon, and after the expiration 
of a certain number of days, his prison doors are thrown open, and he 
is led forth to the auction stand, and there sold as a slave for life to 
pay his JAIL FEES, in other words, to put money into the pockets of 

nited States’ officers. This horrible atrocity is not of unfrequent 
occurrence, and congress decline all action respecting it. And now 
we ask, is it for protesting against such abominations, and for main- 
taining the right of congress to abolish slavery at the seat of the federal 
government that Chancellor Walworth and his associates have held up 
the abolitionists to public indignation ? 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


There was a time when the traffic in human ficsh was deemed 
odious, and even now, colonization orators occasionally find it expedient 
to speak very disrespectfully of the African slave-trade, but at this day, 
who presumes to utter a murmur against the AMERICAN SLAVE-TRADE, 
except “a few wretched fanatics?” The capital of the proudest 
republic in the world, is the depot of a mighty commerce in the souls 
and bodies of men—a commerce under the immediate control and pro- 
tection of a government which with wonderful effrontery, dared to 
insert in a solemn treaty the hypocritical declaration, “‘ Whereas the 
the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity 
and justice, and whereas both His Majesty and the United States are 
desirous of continuing their efforts to promote its entire abolition, it is 
hereby agreed that both the contracting parties shall use their best 
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endeavors to accomplish so desirable an object.”* But even this 
cant loses its baseness, compared with the turpitude of condemnin 
to death as a Pirate, the man who buys a savage in Africa, oa 
sells him in Washington, and yet granting in the same city, licenses 
at four hundred dollars each, to buy and sell native Americans “ for 
profit !”’+ 

Before entering into details respecting the American traflic, it may 
be well to remark that the competition of free with slave labor, in the 
bread-stuffs and other productions of Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, had greatly diminished the value of slaves, and promised to 
prepare the way for general emancipation at no distant day. But the 
rapid extension of the cotton and sugar cultivation, and the settlement 
of the new states at the south and west, gave to the northern slaves a 
value as articles of export, which they did not possess as laborers. 
The three states we have mentioned, denied by their climate the privi- 
lege of growing cotten and sugar, have, of late years, vigorously prose- 
cuted the business of breeding slaves for the southern market. ‘The 
District of Columbia from its central situation became a convenient 
depot for the slaves collected from the surrounding country; while the 
absence of state control, and the non-interference of congress gave to 
the factories established in the national domain, as unlimited power 
over the treatment and stowage of their human cattle, as could be 
enjoyed on the coast of Guinea. 

In 1829, Mr. Miner, a member of the House of Representatives from 
Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution directing the committee on the 
District, to “inquire into the SLAVE-TRADE as it exists and is carried on 
through the District, and that they report to the house such amendments 
to the existing laws as shall seem to them to be just.” In his speech 
on the occasion many appalling facts were disclosed. It appeared that 
in the last five years, independent of the factory prisons in the District, 
seven hundred and forty-two colored people had been committed to the 
jail in Washington. And were these persons accused or convicted 
of crime? Not one. Four hundred and fifty-two were lodged in the 
Unirep States’ prison for safe keeping prior to exportation, and two 
hundred and ninety were imprisoned on suspicion, real or affected, of 
being fugitive slaves, and if not claimed as such, were to be sold as 
SLAVES FOR LIFE to raise money to pay JAIL Fees TO UNITED STATES’ 
OFFICERS, 

Of the practical operation of a system sanctioned by the laws of 
congress, take the following example. “ Visiting the prison,” says 
Mr. Miner, “and passing through the avenues that lead to the cells, 
I was struck with the appearance of a woman having three or four 
children with her—one at the breast. She presented such an aspect 
of wo that I could not help inquiring her story. It was simply this, 
she was a slave, but had married a man who was free. By him she 
had eight or nine children. Moved by natural affection, the father had 
labored to support the children, but as they attained an age to be 
valuable in the market, perhaps ten or twelve, the master sold them— 


* Treaty with Great Britain, 24th Dec., 1814. 
t Law of the city of Washington, passed 28th July, 1831. 
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one after another was taken away and sold to the slave-dealers. She 
had come to an age to be no longer profitable as a breeder, and her 
master had separated her from her husband, and sent her and her chil- 
dren tc your prison for sale.” As illustrative of the horrors of this 
traffic, Mr. Miner informed the house of an incident that occurred 
during the previous session of congress. A free colored man had 
married a slave; with the avails of his industry he had, in the course 
of some years, purchased the freedom of his wife and children. He 
left home on business, and on his return found his house tenantless. 
Flis wife and children had been kidnapped by the slave-dealers, and it 
was afterwards discovered, that they had first been confined in a 
factory-prison at Alexandria, and then sent to a distant market. 

So long ago as 1802, the grand jury of Alexandria presented the 
slave-trade in the district as a grievance. “'‘lhese dealers in the 
persons of our fellow men,” says the jury, “ collect within this district 
from various parts, numbers of these victims of slavery, and lodge them 
in some place of confinement, until they have completed their numbers, 
‘They are then turned out in our streets, and exposed to view, loaded 
‘with chains, as though they had committed some heinous offence against 
our laws. We consider it as a grievance that citizens from distant 
parts of the United States should be permitted to come within the 
District and pursue a traffic fraught with so much misery to a class of 
beings entitled to our protection by the laws of justice and humanity ; 
and that the interposition of civil authority cannot be had to prevent 
parents being wrested from their offspring, and children from their 
parents, without respect to the ties of nature. We consider these griev- 
ances demanding legislative redress,”—that is, redress by congress. 

In 1816, Judge Morell of the Circuit Court of the United States, in 
his charge to the grand jury of Washington, remarked, speaking of the 
slave-trade, “I'he frequency with which the streets of the city had been 
crowded with manacled captives, sometimes on the Sabbath, could not 
fail to shock the feelings of all humane persons; that it was repugnant 
to the spirit of our political institutions, and the rights of man, and he 
believed was calculated to impair the public morals by familiarizing 
scenes of cruelty to the minds of youth.” Should a judge now venture 
to express such sentiments in Washington, he would probably be 
éynched as an incendiary. ‘The same year, the House of Representa- 
tives, on motion of Joan RanDoLPH, appointed a committee “ to inquire 
into the existence of an inhuman and illegal traffic of slaves carried on 
in, and through the District of Columbia, and report whether any, and 
what measures are necessary for putting a stop to the same.” This 
traftic is now far more extensive and far more lucrative than it was in 
iS19, and now, it is contrary to the rules of the house to consider any 
proposition relating to slavery ! 

‘The Alexandria Gazette of June 22d, 1827, thus describes the scenes 
sanctioned by our republican and christian congress. “ Scarcely a week 
passes without some of these wretched creatures being driven through 
our streets. After having been confined and sometimes manacled in 

a loathsome prison, they are turned out in public view, to take their 
departure for the South. The children and some of the women are 
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generally crowded into a cart or wagon, while others follow on foot, 
not unfrequently hand-cuffed and chained together. Here you _— 
behold fathers and brothers leaving behind them the dearest objects 0 
affection, and moving slowly along i in the mute agony of despair— 
there the young mother sobbing over the infant whose innocent smiles 
seem but to increase her misery. From some you will hear the burst 
of bitter lamentation, while from others the loud hysteric laugh breaks 
forth, denoting still deeper agony.” 

In 18 28, a petition for the suppression of this trade, was presented 
to congress signed by more than one thousand inhabilants of the District. 

In 1830, the “ Washington Spectator” thus gave vent to its incig- 
nation. 


“THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE CAPITAL. 


‘Let it be known to the citizens of America, that at the very time 
when the procession which contained the President of the United 
States and his cabinet, was marching in triumph to the capitol, another 
kind of procession was marching another way; and that consisted of 

colored human beings, hand-cuffed i in pairs, and driven along by what 
had the appearance of a man on horseback! A similar scene was 
repeated on Saturday last; a drove consisting of males and females, 
chained in couples, starting from Roby’s tavern on foot for Alexandria, 
where with others they are to embark on board a slave-ship in waiting 
to convey them to the South. Where is the O’Connell in this republic, 
that will plead for the emancipation of the District of Columbia?” 
Alas! the Washington editor, living among slave-traders, never 
imagined, that such an O’Connell would be denounced by northern 
gentlemen, as a “reckless incendiary,” that northern members of con- 
gress would treat his petitions with indignity, and that a northren 
president would pledge himself to the South, never to consent to the 
proposed emancipation. 

Let us now take a nearer view of this traffic. ‘The National Intelli- 
gencer of the 28th March, 1836, printed in Washington, contained the 
following advertisements. 


““CASH FOR FIVE HUNDRED NEGROES. 


“Including both sexes from ten to twenty-five years of age. Persons 
having likely servants to dispose of, will find it to their interest to give 
us a call, as we will give higher prices in cash, than any other pur- 
chaser who is now, or may hereafter come into the MARKET. 

Frankuin & Armrietp, Alexandria.” 


“CASH FOR THREE HUNDRED NEGROES. 


“The highest cash price will be given by the subscriber for negroes 
of both sexes from the ages of twelve to twenty-eight. 
Wituam HH, Wi.uams, Washington.” 


“CASH FOR FOUR HUNDRED NEGROES. 


“Including both sexes from twelve to twenty-five years of age. 
James H. Bincu, Washington City. ” 
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“CASH FOR NEGROES. 


“We will at all times give the highest prices in cash for likely young 


negroes of both sexes from ten to thirty years of age. 
J. W. Neat & Co., Washington, D. C.” 


Here we find three traders in the district advertising in one day for 
twelve hundred negroes, and a fourth offering to buy an ind. finite 
number. Does any one inquire how these multitudes are disposed of ? 
we ask his attention to the following notice inserted in the National 
Intelligencer of 10th February, 1836. 


‘ALEXANDRIA AND New ORLEANS PACKETS. 


“Bric Tribune, Samuel C. Bush, master, will sail as above on 
the ist January—Brig Isaac Franklin, William Smith, master, on 
the 15th January—Brig Uncas, Nath. Boush, master, on the Ist 
February. ‘They will continue to leave this port on the Ist and 15th 
of each month throughout the shipping season. ‘They are all vessels 
of the first class, commanded by experienced and accommodating 
officers. Will at all times go up the Mississippi by steam, and every 
exertion used to promote the interest of shippers and comfort of pas- 
sengers. Shippers may prevent disappointment by having their bills 
of lading ready the day previous to sailing, as they will go promptly at 
the time. Servants that are intended to be shipped will at any time be 
received for safe keeping at twenty-five cents per day. 

Joun Armrie.p, Alexandria.” 


This infamous advertisement of the regular sailing of three 
SLAVERS and the offer of the use of the factory prison, is inserted in 
one of the principal journals of the United States, and published under 
the eye of the federal government—a government professing to believe 
that “the traffic in slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of humanity 
and justice!” From a letter of the 23d January, 1834, by the Rev. 
Mr. Leavitt, and published in New York, it appears that he visited 
the factory of Franklin & Armfield and was admitted into its spacious 
prison. He was informed by one of the principals “that the number 
of slaves carried from the District the year before (1833) was about 
one thousand, but it would be much greater this year; he expected 
their house alone would ship at least eleven or twelve hundred.” One 
of the above named slavers being in port, Mr. Leavitt went on board. 
“Her name is the Tribune. The captain very obligingly took us to 
all parts of the vessel. The hold is appropriated to the slaves and is 
divided into two apartments. The after-hold will carry about eighty 
women, and the other about one hundred men. On either side were 
two platforms running the whole length, one raised a few inches and 
the other halfway up to the deck. ‘They were about five or six feet 
deep. On these the slaves lie as close as they can stow away.” 

his vile commerce is carried on by land as well as by water. 
Slave coffles are formed at the prisons in the District, and thence set off 
on their dreary journey into the interior, literally in chains. A gentle- 
man* thus describes a coffle he met on the road in Kentucky. “I 


* The Rev. Mr. Dickey. 
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discovered about forty black men all chained together in the following 
manner; each of them was handcuffed, and they were arranged in 
rank and file; a chain, perhaps forty feet long, was stretched between 
two ranks, to which short chains were joined, which connected with 
the hand-cuffs. Behind them were, I suppose, thirty women in double 
rank, the couples tied hand to hand.” ‘These coffles ue the very 
capitol in which are assembled the legislators by whom they are 
authorized, and over whose heads is floating the broad banner of the 
republic, too justly alas! described by an English satirist as, 


“The fustain flag that proudly waves, 
In splendid mockery o’er a land of slaves.” 


But the traffic in the District, great and horrible as it is, is but a 
branch of this vast and accursed commerce. Let us take a look at it, 
beyond the ten miles square. 

Mr. Niles informs us in his Baltimore Register, that “dealing in 
slaves has become a large business; establishments are made in several 
places in Maryland and Virginia, at which they are sold like cattle; 
these places of deposit are strongly built, and well — with iron 
thumb-screws and gags, and ornamented with cowskins and other 
whips, oftentimes bloody.” 

‘I'he advertisements of the traders in Baltimore, show that the Mary- 
land Colonization Society, in their endeavors to suppress the slave- 
trade, may find a field for their labors nearer home than the coast of 
Africa. We give some samples. 

“‘ AUSTIN WooLroLk, of Baltimore, wishes to inform the slaveholders 
of Maryland and Virgima, that their friend still lives to give them cash, 
and tne highest cash price for their negroes, &c.” 


“GENERAL SLAVE AGENCY oFfFice.—Old establishment West 
Fayette street. Gentlemen planters from the South, and others who 
wish to purchase negroes, would do well to give me a call. 

Lewis Scorr.” 


“CASH FOR TWO HUNDRED NEGROES.—T he highest cash prices will 
be paid for negroes of both sexes, by application to me, or my agent at 
Booth’s garden. Hore H. Srarer.” 


We will next turn to the once high-minded, but now sordid and 
degraded Virginia, the Congo of North America. Shall we be rebuked 
by northern politicians and merchants for speaking thus disrespectfully 
of “our southern brethren?” Let them reserve their rebuke for 
Tuomas Jerrerson Ranpoipn who in the Virginia Legislature of 
1832, declared that his state had been sctmeatal into “One grand 
menagerie, where men are reared for the market, like oxen for the sham- * 
bles.” This same gentleman thus compared the foreign with the 
domestic traffic. ‘“‘The trader (African) receives the slave a stranger 
in aspect, language, and manner, from the merchant who brought him 
from the interior, But here, sir, individuals whom the master has 
known from infancy—whom he has seen sporting in the innocent 
gambols of childhood—who have been accustomed to look to him for 
protection, he tears from the mother’s arms, and sells into a strange 
country, among a strange people, subject to cruel taskmasters. In my 
opinion it is MUCH WORSE.” 
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Mr. C. F. Mercer asserted in the Virginia Convention of 1829, 
“The tables of the natural growth of the slave population demunstrate, 
when compared with the increase of its numbers in the commonwealth 
for twenty years past, that an annual revenue of not less than 4 MILLION 
AND A HALF DOLLARS, is derived from the exportation of a part of this 
population.”-— Debates, p. 199. 

rofessor E, A. Andrews gives a conversation he had with a trader 
on board a steamboat on the Potomac in 1835. ‘In selling his slaves, 
N assures me that he never separates families, but that in pur- 
chasing them, he is often compelled to do so, for that his business 1s to 
purchase, and he must take such asare in the market. ‘Do you often 
buy the wife without the husband?’ ‘ Yes, very often, and frequently, 
too, they sell me the mother while they keep the children. I have often 
known them take away the infant from the mother’s breast and keep it, 
while they sold her. Children from one to eighteen months old, are 
now worth about one hundred dollars.’ ”’* 

The town of Petersburg seems to enjoy a large portion of this com- 
merce, judging from the advertisements of its merchants; for example: 





“CASH FOR NEGROES. 


“'The subscribers are particularly anxious to make a shipment of 
negroes shortly. All persons who have slaves to part with, will do 
well to call as soon as possible. OverLy & SAUNDERS.” 


“The subscriber being desirous of making another shipment by the 
Brig Adelaide to New Orleans, on the first of March, will give a good 
market price for fifty negroes from ten to thirty years old. 

Henry Davis.” 


“The subscriber wishes to purchase one hundred slaves of both sexes 
from the age of ten to thirty, for which he is disposed to give much 
higher prices than have heretofore been given. He will call on those 
living in the adjacent counties to see any properly. Ansiey Davis.” 


Mr. Collier of Richmond appears to be one of the most eminent and 
enterprising merchants engaged in this trade, of whom the Ancient 
Dominion can boast. We give extracts from his 


“NOTICE. 

“This is to inform my former acquaintances and the public generally, 
that I yet continue in the SLAVE-TRADE at Richmond, Virginia, 
and will, at all times, buy, and give a fair market price for young 
negroes. Persons in this state, Maryland, or North Carolina, wishing 
to sell lots of negroes, are particularly requested to forward their wishes 
to me, by mail, at this place. Persons wishing to purchase lots of 
negroes are requested to give me a call, as | keep constantly on hand 
at this place, a great many for sale, and have af this time the use of 
one hundred young negroes, consisting of boys, young men, and girls. 
I will sell at all times at a small advance on cost to suit purchasers. 
I have comfortable rooms, with a Jam. attached for the reception of 
negroes, and persons coming to this place to sell slaves, can be accom- 
modated, and every attention necessary will be given, to have them 


* Slavery and the domestic slave-trade in the United States, p. 147 
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well attended to; and when it may be desired, the reception of the 
company of gentlemen dealing in slaves, will conveniently and atten- 
tively be received. My situation is very healthy and suitable for the 
business, Lewis A. Couuier.” 


It is now time to attend to the results of this commerce. Mr. Mercer, 
as already stated, estimated «.~ annual revenue to Virginia from the 
export of human flesh at one million and a half of dollars. But this 
was in 1829, before the trade had reached its present palmy state. 
The “ Virginia Times” in 1836, in an article on the importance of 
increasing the banking capital of the commonwealth, estimates the 
aumber of slaves exported for sale the “last twelve months,” at forty 
thousand ; each slave averaging six hundred dellars, and yielding thus 
a capital of twenty-four millions of which the editor thinks at least 
thirteen millions might be contributed for banking purposes! 

We will now follow some of these slaves beyond the borders of 
their native state. Nile’s Register for July, 1830, mentions under the 
head of 

‘‘DoMESTIC SLAVE-TRADE.—The schooner Lafayette with a cargo 
from Norfolk for New Orleans, narrowly escaped being captured by 
them on the voyage. They were subdued after considerable difficulty, 
and twenty-five of them were bolted down te the deck until the arrival 
of the vessel at New Orleans.” 


In 1831, the Brig Comet, a slaver from Alexandria, with a cargo 
of one hundred and sixty slaves, was wrecked on Abaco, one of the 
Bahamas. 

Joseph Wood of Hamburgh South Carolina, a “ gentleman dealing 
in slaves,” advertises that he “has on hand a likely parcel of Virginia 
negroes, and receives new supplies every fifteen days.” 


“aucTION SALE, By Thomas S. Gadsen. 


“This day will be sold at the north of the Exchange at 11 o’clock a 
small gang ofnegroes accustomed to the culture of cotton and provisions, 
viz., four men, seven women, seven boys, aged as follows, fourteen, 
nine, eight, six, five, three, and two years old, and TWO INFANTS ten 
and three months old.—Conditions, cash.”—Charleston Courier, 2d 
Nov., 1834. 


There are no data by which we can ascertain with certainty the 
number of slaves exported. We have seen that one trader alone in 
Alexandria has three slavers, and despatches one on the first and 
fifteenth of each month during the shipping season. How often the 
coffles depart from Washington we are not informed, but if we are to 
believe the testimony of judges, grand juries, and editors, the chained 
processions from the meiropolis must be frequent. Of the great staple 
of Virginia, FORTY THOUSAND HEAD, it seems, were exported 
in one year, and the Natchez Courier supposes that ten thousand were 
sold in 1836, in Mississippi alone. If to the exports from Virginia 
we add the moderate number of ten thousand from Maryland and 
North Carolina, we have a sale in one year of FIFTY THOUSAND 
human beings, ruthlessly torn from their families and homes, and sent 
to toil as beasts of burden in a strange land. 
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And has congress the constitutional right to suppress this accursed 
trade? We have already referred to the article which authorizes con- 
gress “to regulate commerce among the several states ;” and we will 
now give the opinion of a gentleman who is guiltless alike of nullifica- 
tion and fanaticism, who is honored by many as “the defender of the 
constitution,” and who has been more than once nominated for the pre- 
sidency by a party professing very peculiar reverence for the constitution. 
DanieEL WEBSTER, in a a document bearing his signature, (the Boston 
memorial) thus expressed himself. 

“Commerce in slaves since the year 1808 being as much subject to 
the regulation of congress as any other commerce, if it should see fit 
to enact that no slave should ever be sold from one state to another, it 
is not perceived how its constitutional right to make such provision 
could be questioned. It would seem to be too plain to be questioned, 
that congress did possess the power before the year 1808, to prohibit the 
migration or importation of slaves into its territories (and in fact it 
exercised that power) as well as into any new state, and that its 
authority after that year, might be as fully exercised to prevent the 
migration or importation of slaves into any one of the old states.” ‘This 
opinion uttered in 1819, has been recently reiterated.—“ Senate of the 
United States; January 1837. 

“Mr. Wessrer. He had no hesitation in giving it as his deliberate 
opinion that congress did, under the constitution, possess the power of 
legislating on the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia. With 
respect to the other subiect in the resolutions; the power to regulate 
the transfer of slaves from one state to another, there was no doubt in 
his mind that congress also possessed this power. ‘lhe constitution 
conferred on congress the power to regulate the trade between the 
states, and so long as the slaves remained property, they were subiccts 
of commerce, and as such came within the views of the constitution.” 

A former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
gave in 1819, the following opinion. ‘To me the constitutional 
authority of congress to prohibit the migration or importation of slaves 
into any of the states does not appear questionable. ‘The first article 
of the constitution specifies the legislative powers committed to congress, 
The ninth section of that article has these words—‘ The migration or 
importation of such persons as any of the now-existing states shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the congress prior to 
the year 1808. But a tax or duty may be imposed on such importa- ‘ 
tions, not exceeding ten dollars for each person.’ I understand the 
sense and meaning of this clause to be, that the power of the congress, 
although competent to prohibit such migration and importation, was 
not to be exercised with respect to the then-existing states, (and them 
only) until the year 1808; but that congress were at liberty to make 
such prohibition as to any new state which might in the meantime be 
established ; and further, that from and after that period, they were 
authorized to make such prohibition as to all the states, whether new 
orold. It will, I presume, be admitted, that slaves were the persons 
intended.”’* 


* Life and writings of John Jay, Vol. I, p. 452. 
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